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mentality, arrive from Mars and go to a performance of Tristan.
Let us also imagine that to one of them Wagner is nothing but
a name, while the other has, since his arrival, steeped himself in
Wagnerian literature. Their respective reactions to the music
will almost certainly be practically the same unless, as is quite
likely, human nature being what it is, contempt for Wagner's
mean and selfish character and his half-baked pinchbeck philo-
sophy, has prejudiced the latter against the man and so set up
in his subconsciousness mental reservations with regard to the
music.
The only way to obtain a true and unbiased impression of
a man's artistic achievements is to study them dispassionately,
letting them speak for themselves. An intimate acquaintance
with his love affairs or his financial chicanery will not help us
to do them justice.
It is unfortunately true that prejudice plays an important part
in our judgment of anything that is new to us, especially with
regard to music and painting. In looking at the work of a
contemporary artist, or listening to a new musical composition,
we should dismiss from our minds the very word modern.
Palestrina, Monteverde, Mozart, Beethoven, Debussy were all
in their day the most daring of modernists, but they were not
iconoclasts. They made use of the heritage left them by their
great predecessors, developing it and unconsciously reflecting in
their work the changing conditions of their respective periods.
Thus, the music of Lully and Rameau reflects exactly the stately
and ceremonious court of le Roi Soleil; that of Mozart the
aristocratic elegance of eighteenth-century Vienna ; that of
Beethoven the aspirations and political agitations of the Napole-
onic era, while Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt and their
contemporaries voiced the romantic emotions of a prosperous
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